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School Boys Under Fire 


In ordinary times the elementary school is chiefly judged by 
the success of its pupils in high school; the high school by its 
product at college, and the college by its preparation for graduate 
degrees and “scholarly careers.” In other words, school teachers are 
usually content to school for schooling. For example, the “Eight 
Year Study” has spent hundreds of thousands of dollars to prove 
that the product of progressive schools does as well in unprogressive 
colleges as do the graduates of unprogressive schools. Just yester- 
day, I read a long and arduous study which measured the signifi- 
cance of colleges by the proportion of their graduates attending 
graduate school. Probably most teachers, both in school and col- 
lege, are fairly satisfied with this criterion and tend to resent the 
measurement of their work by any other. 

For those of us whose life is devoted to schooling success in 
higher schools may be an adequate measure of the effectiveness of 
previous schooling. But, after all, we are a small fraction of those 
for whom the schools are maintained. Possibly one reason for the 
perpetuation of war in society is the fact that only the survivors 
vote. If the dead in the last war could have voted in Germany, 
France, England, and America, national policies might have been 
different in this period. Similarly, one reason for the curriculum 
is the fact that mainly those who are successful in the kind of 
schools we have determine the kind of schools we shall have. 

However, when a whole culture is threatened by external forces, 
or internal decay, a more functional evaluation of all institutions 
is enforced, whether we like it or not. If the American way of 
life is threatened, Americans will turn for its strengthening pri- 
marily to those agencies supposed to strengthen and improve the 
general level of our citizenship. Surely no friend of the public 
schools could hope to have them escape appraisal from this point 
of view today. 

Just as defense industries have priorities for copper and steel 
over “private housing not necessary for the national health and 
well-being,” similarly those activities which make for the health, 
morale, productivity, and good citizenship of the young people must 
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have priority for the child’s time and the community’s funds over 
private enjoyment and professional advantage, not necessary to the 
safety and well-being of this generation. Inevitably, the schedule 
of the school day will increasingly be examined from this point of 
view. It will be infinitely better for school administrators and 
teachers to lead in this re-appraisal than for us to be passive or 
resistant while the initiative in re-orientation passes to the hands 
of less informed and less responsible groups. 

Unless the school is prepared to surrender part of the pupil's 
time which it now has, it must inevitably give greater place in this 
period to physical education, vocational education, civic education, 
and possibly special attention to the meaning of the present crisis in 
American life. After the school child finishes the school day, there 
is not much time and energy for further formal tasks. If these 
young people are in this crisis to be well nourished, physically 
vigorous, emotionally balanced, economically productive, if they 
are to know their communities and their own function therein, if 
they are to work and live with the fervor, efficiency, and coordina- 
tion demanded by the tasks ahead, then much of that time now 
given simply to the collection of Carnegie units must be dedicated 
to an intensive and realistic functionalized instruction. To this end 
all schools and all teachers should, without delay, examine the proc- 
esses of work and life under their direction. All slack, unproduc- 
tive, and meaningless hours in the life of young America are tragic 
failures in her schools and may be incipient disasters in her national 
being.—FRANCIS BRADSHAW. 


The Southern Study Report 


Of special significance, not only for secondary education in the 
South, but for youth education everywhere in the United States, 
is the report of the Southern Association Study, prepared by Dr. 
Frank C. Jenkins and his staff. 

This is a report of the work with the thirty-three cooperating 
schools—three in each of eleven Southern States. That it more 
than justifies the hopes of those who have been sponsoring the 
enterprise may be seen from the brief but informing review by 
Professor Edgar B. Knight that appears on page 335 of this issue 
of the Hicu ScHoot JOURNAL. 

The fundamental assumption underlying the Southern study 
cannot be cited too often, namely that “the most effective way to 
bring about educational improvement is for the individual school 
to plan in terms of its own needs and the nature of the com- 
munity.”—W. C. R. 




















Educational News and Events 
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A California Study of Adolescents 


The University High School of Oakland, California, has made 
public a report of its adolescent study, in the course of which it 
has endeavored to appraise the growth and development of some 
three hundred students who matriculated in 1934 and were gradu- 
ated in 1937. Throughout this period the staff accumulated data 
in the school, in the home, and in the community; analyzed the 
information with respect to the abilities, attitudes, and satisfactions 
of these boys and girls; and sought thereby to gain insight regard- 
ing the goals, the resources, and the needs of adolescents. 

Chief among the conclusions of the study to date are: (1) “That 
the student was most likely to succeed in school who had a good 
environment and good health; (2) that the student who had no 
known crises and who therefore maintained an even, unbroken 
equilibrium was not likely to have poor scholarship even though 
his environment or his health was consistently poor and he had 
below average intelligence.” 


Southern Regional Materials in Social Science 


With a view to helping teachers and pupils in obtaining and 
using regional and local materials in social science classes, the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, through 
two of its commissions, has issued the eighth in a series of field 
studies, entitled “Southern Regional Materials in Social Science.” 

Dr. H. C. Brearley, who compiled the study, points out in his 
introduction that “one of the most significant developments in 
recent educational practice is the increasing use of community and 
regional resources in classroom learning,” but that even the compe- 
tent social-science teacher who has in mind beginning with com- 
munity and regional problems rather than abstract and impersonal 
matters is nevertheless faced with the fact that in many communi- 
ties resources that ought to be used will prove to be inadequate. 
Hence the present publication, which is intended to indicate “some 
of the opportunities for teachers who seek free and inexpensive 
materials and who wish to emphasize the regional approach to 
social-science learning situations.” 

Field Study No. 8 is published by the Division of Surveys and 
Field Studies of George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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‘‘The Secondary School in These Times’’ 


Descriptive articles on what secondary schools are doing today 
“to adapt, adjust, and enlarge their programs in meeting the needs 
of the nation and its youth” are brought together by the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals in its October Bulletin. 

Among the topics treated in this volume are: “The Fundamen- 
tals of a Program for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation,” 
(Clifford Lee Brownell) ; “The Modern Dance in the Physical Edu- 
cation Program,” (Raymond A. Green); “Resource Units for 
Social Studies Teachers,” (Paul B. Jacobson) ; “Common Points of 
View Regarding Individual Differences in American Education,” 
(Joseph Justman); “The Honor Work Group,” (Burr D. Coe) ; 
“The Secondary School as a Research Laboratory,” (Charles I. 
Glicksberg) ; “Unifying the Guidance Program,” (R. E. Marshall) ; 
“A Six-Four-Four Plan in Operation,” (Farner, Guthridge, and 
Youel) ; “Coordination of School and NYA Programs,” (Charles 
H. Lake); “An Industrial-Educational Survey,” (M. J. Joslow). 


The Tennessee Valley Authority has recently published a vividly 
illustrated brochure on Malaria, the Story of an Individual Problem 
and a Community Problem... . As part of its planned series on 
conservation education, the U. S. Office of Education has made 
available (through the Government Printing Office, five cents a 
copy) a 20-page leaflet describing readable books that should help 
boys and girls to answer questions about animals, birds, wild 
flowers, insects, and rocks and minerals. . . . “Freedom’s People” 
is the title of a group of dramatized radio programs on the partici- 
pation of Negroes in American life to be heard over NBC this 
winter. 

President Roosevelt has requested Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Paul V. McNutt to develop and organize, through educational 
forums, a nation-wide program of public discussion in order to 
build civilian morale. . . . The Child Study Association of America 
will hold its annual institute at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, on November 14th, with the theme, “Family Morale in a 
World at War,” to be discussed by Paul McNutt, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Lewis B. Hershey, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and others. . . . 
The Southern Conference on Audio-Visual Education will convene 
at the Ansley Hotel in Atlanta November 13th to 15th. . . . The 
public school board continues to “hold its own amid changing 
patterns in municipal government,” according to W. S. Deffen- 
baugh, whose latest report on school administration has just been 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education. 
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HE ROLE of the school is determined, as I see it, by three 
"oan the goals for which society is striving; the nature of 
existing society; and the nature of the child with which the school 
deals. In our search for a satisfactory statement of the purpose of 
the school, it will be necessary for us to analyze the above factors 
for their implications. 


I. Society’s GOALS 


Our social goal is democracy. Although there are many factors 
of our present civilization that lead some individuals to doubt the 
value of democracy and democratic procedures, it is still the 
symbol of perfection that we are seeking to attain, the cause for 
which so many of us are willing to lay down our lives or sacrifice 
our futures. Despite the shortcomings of the existing democratic 
process, we believe that it is the most satisfactory means of improv- 
ing the welfare of each member of the social group. 

An analysis of democracy is difficult to make. Confusion exists 
as to whether the democracy about which we are talking is an 
unattainable concept or the state of society in which we find our- 
selves today. Most of us find present-day conditions unsatisfactory. 
We conceive democracy to be in a state of becoming with present 
conditions as one stage. If this be true, our task of analysis must 
center not upon the present but upon the future for which we are 
striving. What is this democratic ideal? 

Basically, there are two fundamental concepts or assumptions 
underlying democracy. They are: 

That common man is sufficiently intelligent or capable of becoming suffi- 
ciently intelligent by education to make decisions that promote his own welfare; 

and 


Personality is the center of value, and all social organizations get their sig- 
nificance from their promise to enhance the individual, to guarantee the sacred- 
ness of his person, to safeguard his rights, and to extend his opportunities. 


A belief in democracy necessitates acceptance of these founda- 
tion stones. What is the type of social organization that will give 
these assumptions opportunity for operation? 
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A Flexible Society 

First, it must be flexible. If we are to have a society in which 
there is opportunity for the common man to display his intelligence 
in making decisions concerning social organization, there must be 
no fixed boundaries that cannot be changed if the intelligence of 
the group decides that another organization would improve the 
welfare of all. Our constitution was written with that point of 
view in mind and designed to keep the pathway open for constant 
revision. 

Second, the opportunity to use the intelligence of all, upon 
which the value of flexibility depends, must be maintained. The 
constitution created a social procedure that guarantees the oppor- 
tunity for all to exercise their intelligence. In the Bill of Rights 
it is made clear that our society should always maintain a free 
press, the right of assembly, free speech and free thought. The 
maintenance of these processes makes it possible for any idea to be 
injected into the thinking of all and provides ways for these new 
ideas to be evaluated and accepted or rejected. This acceptance 
or rejection takes place through the ballot and not at the point of 
a gun or club. 

The third, voluntary cooperation, or voluntary acceptance of 
ideas indicated above, cannot be emphasized too strongly. Intelli- 
gence cannot function in an environment where certain decisions 
are punished. Our present political organization makes it possible 
for the members of our society to choose the idea, proposal, or 
course of action that seems most satisfactory. The choice is not in 
all cases direct, but there is the right of the masses to reject and to 
recall their leaders if the policies and decisions of those leaders are 
not satisfactory. Government by the consent of the governed is 
certainly one of the basic characteristics of the democratic concept. 

A fourth essential of democracy is tolerance of minorities. If 
we are to continue to have new ideas, there must be respect for 
and encouragement of minorities who conceive these new ways of 
thinking. If minorities or individuals with unusual ways of think- 
ing are punished, the group will fall into a stereotyped pattern and 
society will become static and retrogressive. Tolerance of the 
opinion of the other person or group cannot be omitted from a 
democratic society. 

Of course, in this period of crisis, this point is a difficult one. 
To what extent should tolerance extend? That is a question each 
must settle for himself by use of his intelligence, but in my opinion 
we should tolerate new ways of thinking to the point where they 
are endangering the organization that we have established to insure 
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the processes of free thinking and the use of intelligence. To clarify 
that point, we should be willing to tolerate new ideas as long as 
those ideas do not lead to the substitution of force for the use of 
intelligence, to the point where those ideas do not lead to the 
abolishment of free speech, free press and free assembly. 

This, in brief, is the analysis of democracy that I make. True, 
although I have tried to relate the discussion to the past and 
present, it is an ideal for which we are striving rather than a 
present reality. As we look today at our society, we cannot help 
but realize that we are falling far short of these goals; we do not 
have participation of all under law in making the decisions con- 
cerning our policies; we do not have complete freedom of speech, 
due to economic differences and organized pressure groups; our 
economic distribution is not contributing as it should to the realiza- 
tion of the second assumption underlying democracy, namely, that 
we should attempt to emphasize the individual and extend his 
opportunities; the depression has left us with relief, unemployment 
and a great amount of disillusionment; our society is torn by in- 
ternal dissension and lacks, to a great extent, common goals; indi- 
vidual selfishness exceeds in most individuals the desire to promote 
the general welfare; confusion concerning the ends for which we 
are striving is present in the minds of our leaders as well as in 
the thinking of the average citizen; our society is divided by com- 
peting ways of thinking concerning such fundamental issues as 
property rights vs. human welfare, and a possible economy of 
abundance vs. an economy of scarcity. 


Threat from the Outside 


With all of these internal problems to be faced as we move 
toward our ideal, we are at present beset on the outside by a world 
that threatens the very existence of the concept that we have just 
been attempting to define. We find ourselves living in a world that 
respects force and force alone, not the individual or the desire to 
organize society in a manner that enhances the individual person- 
ality. We find a type of thinking that considers the individual 
only a means to an end, having value only when that individual 
personality contributes to the increasing power of the ideology 
and organization of which he forms a part. What then do we see 
as the functions of the secondary school emerging from the concept 
of democracy and the world in which it exists? 

In the first place, the school must develop in pupils an under- 
standing of the meaning of democracy. Few students in the past 
have really had more than a surface comprehension of the charac- 
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teristics involved in the term. Democracy has been studied with- 
out an understanding that political democracy is a farce and a 
hollow thing, practically an impossibility, when it is not based 
upon a type of social organization where there is an equality of 
opportunity and no vast differences in the amount of power. Time 
must be spent in the classroom analyzing all phases of this ideal. 

In the second place, the school must develop loyalty to democ- 
racy. As we have just pointed out, our democracy is weathering or 
attempting to weather a great crisis. Unless our youth is convinced 
of the value of democracy and finds in the democratic processes 
satisfaction and elements to which it feels a deep loyalty, democ- 
racy will soon perish. I firmly believe that loyalty to democracy can 
only be engendered by living that democracy. To live democracy 
in the classroom, the teacher should, in my opinion, follow certain 
principles of classroom procedure. 

(1) Equal opportunity should be given to all students for par- 
ticipation and development of individual potentialities. 

(2) The opinions of all students must be heard and respected, 
with emphasis being placed upon the authority of statements based 
on facts. 

(3) The teacher must encourage tolerance on the part of stu- 
dents by displaying tolerance herself and by praising tolerance when 
it is displayed by members of the class. 

(4) Cooperation must be stimulated and utilized whenever pos- 
sible. 

(5) When controversial issues are discussed, all sides must be 
presented. Students should come to realize, as they have not in the 
past, that many issues have more than two sides. 

(6) The teacher must not present material authoritatively in 
an unquestionable manner; rather, the attack made on issues and 
topics should be by the scientific approach, through the attitude of 
consideration rather than the recitation of pre-ordained facts. 

(7) Decisions must be based on available data and held sub- 
ject to constant revision in light of new facts instead of arising 
from emotions and prejudices held prior to classroom study. 


II. THe Nature or EXxistinG Society 


The second factor that determines the functions of the school is 
the nature of the existing society. As we have indicated previously, 
today our society is one that falls far short of the ideal that we are 
seeking. If we ignore the menace of war for a moment, probably 
the greatest weakness of our society is the present economic distribu- 
tion. According to the latest peacetime reports, approximately 
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one fifth of our workers were unemployed. That means that we are 
living in a society that does not dare produce up to its total capacity. 
Other facts support such a conclusion. We are living in a society 
that has the possibility, according to a national governmental com- 
mittee, the National Resources Board, of providing each family 
with goods equal to an income of approximately $4,500 annually. 
How far this is from the present picture! This can be realized 
only if we turn to the data of this same committee, the National 
Resources Board, concerning income in 1936. In that year, we 
found that one third of America’s families were living on a salary 
of less than $780, one half of our families received less than $1,070, 
two thirds received less than $1,459, and nine tenths of all families 
received less than $2,500. These figures gain more meaning when 
they are contrasted with the estimates of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Home Economics, that an adequate 
standard of living at a moderate cost for a family of five is $3,000 
a year; and the conclusion is reached by the Division of Social 
Research Works Progress Administration, after an extensive sur- 
vey, that the maintenance scale is $1261 and the emergency level 
is $900 for a family of four. In short, in 1936, less than one tenth 
of our people had an adequate standard of living and more than 
one third had less than subsistence standard. 

The reaction to these data may be that 1936 was a depression 
year. True, but it was not at the depths of the depression, as for 
example, 1933-34. It was near the upswing that occurred in 1937 
when we reached a production almost equal to that of 1929. 

We iearn another very challenging fact from the 1937 upswing. 
The National Resources Board found that although we were 
producing almost as much as we had in 1929, we still had six 
million unemployed. In other words, our machinery of produc- 
tion had increased to the extent where we could do without six 
million laborers; or, to state this fact in another way, in 1937 we 
had six million laborers who could be used to raise the standard 
of living beyond that of 1929. 


We Have Not Used Our Capacity 


It is obvious from the data presented previously that we have 
not as yet made use of this increased capacity for enriching living, 
and present conditions hold little hope that we intend to do so: 
our unemployment before the war boom was nearly 14,000,000; 
our national debt is either dangerously near or over 50 billion dol- 
lars; we have primed the pump but we have not overcome the 


basic difficulty. During the present years, 1940-41, we are ex- 
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periencing an economic boom based on the production of war 
materials needed for war-torn Europe, and our defense program. 
However, only those who cover their eyes are blind to the fact that 
this is a false rise, much like that experienced in the inflation 
period of the World War and will undoubtedly be followed, unless 
we reach a more satisfactory organization of our economics, by a 
depression reminiscent of the one through which we have just 
passed, probably much greater because as yet we have not recovered 
from the breakdown of 1929. 

That is the picture of our society as a whole. Let us now turn 
to that section of the country with which we are most concerned, 
that section of the country in which we live and whose problems 
must be faced by the schools in which we teach. 

The South is a region that is unquestionably blessed by Nature 
with the possibilities of great industrial activity. It possesses a great 
supply of power and fuel, one fifth of the nation’s soft coal, of 
which only 2 per cent of the seams have been tapped, and approxi- 
mately one third of the nation’s available water power, plus an 
excellent system of water and man-made transportation. These 
essentials of productive activity are supplemented by a vast supply 
of man power and raw materials. The Southeast has 300 different 
minerals and nearly two thirds of the crude oil now being pro- 
duced and one third of the nation’s forests. Combined, these forces 
offer great promise for industrial development. 

Moreover, the Southeast offers vast promise as an agricultural 
region. It has six months of growing season and a wide variety 
of soils. In Alabama alone there are seven major types and almost 
goo subsoils. Add to these conditions a plentiful supply of rain- 
fall and the agricultural prospect is bright. 

On the debit side, however, we find the South is poor in the 
machinery for converting this wealth to the uses of its people. We 
find the South beset by the following problems: erosion, which has 
denuded vast areas of productive soil; small farms on which all 
the soil must be used for cash crops, with the resulting one-crop 
system; the tenant farmer and the share-crop system, with 53 per 
cent of all farmers cultivating land which is not their own and for 
which they have little love or desire to preserve; immigration of one 
out of eight of the children educated by a region that educates 
one third of the nation’s youth on one sixth of the nation’s income; 
the highest illiteracy rate in the Union, 8.8 per cent; malaria, a 
disease which attacks and hinders the entire region, infecting as 
many as two million annually; a lack of credit which makes high 
interest rates necessary and prevents the accumulation of wealth by 
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those who at present are in a low economic position; poor housing 
which is so prevalent that one half of the South’s families should be 
rehoused; outside controls of resources and finances which have 
sufficient power in the state legislatures to see to it that their influ- 
ence is not diminished or impaired; and finally, the shipping of 
products for processing to other sections of the country, which 
thus derive the wealth that accrues to the manufacturing proce- 
dure. The trend is for the region to become poorer instead of 
richer, with the sections that are now unable to support their 
people becoming increasingly oversupplied. 


Schools Relatively Unchanged 


In this social situation, the schools have remained relatively 
unchanged during the past two decades. True, school buildings 
have been improved and school grounds beautified, but the type 
of material taught in the average school is no nearer the life of 
the school children who attend than it was prior to this time. 
In the South the curriculum and method of the schools differ 
little from those found in other sections of the country. It is a 
sad commentary on our science of education that in the face of 
this predominantly rural economy, the South has had to pattern 
its schools after urban programs instead of developing a type of 
school particularly suited to its needs. School curricula for the 
most part have stubbornly avoided policies and material of sig- 
nificance to rural life or the organization of an attack on the prob- 
lems of this particular region. Instead, the schools have spent their 
energies on a program of artificial subjects, a situation further 
aggravated by the traditional graded and departmentalized methods 
of classroom organization and management. 

Out of this failure of the schools to meet changing social condi- 
tions have arisen other governmental agencies such as the CCC, the 
NYA, and for adults, the FSA. All of these are seeking to improve 
the living of the people. They have been and are vast educational 
enterprises, although many educators have regarded them as unim- 
portant and temporary. These educators have not realized that 
these institutions have their cause for being in the failure of present 
schools to meet the needs of the situation in which they find them- 
selves. 


The Community School 


However, some educators have become conscious of the inade- 
quacies of the present educational system. They have developed a 
new concept, that of the community school. This type of school 
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feels that one of its primary functions is to enrich the living of 
the particular community in which it finds itself, by basing its 
curriculum on the vital factors of the community life and centering 
its procedures on the improvement of the immediate environment. 
This is the type of school which, in my opinion, holds the key to 
the unfolding of the potentialities of the South in the future. It 
can do this, as I see it, by fulfilling the following functions: 

(1) It should awaken boys and girls to the problems of the 
present social scene. As long as our youth go through school en- 
grossed in the abstractions and unrealities of the classics and other 
traditional curricular materials, without any consciousness of the 
present economic and social problems in the world about them, the 
condition will remain unchanged or become steadily worse. 

(2) The school must stimulate in the boys and girls a desire to 
improve present conditions. This can be done only if they gain 
information concerning the potentialities of the South. Undoubt- 
edly, much of the present lack of action is due to a feeling of hope- 
lessness. If the schools can relieve the darkness of the picture by 
making clear the possibilities of the region, the desire for improve- 
ment will follow. 

(3) The school must develop the ability of boys and girls to 
think intelligently about economic, social and political problems. 
As long as decisions are based on tradition and emotional bias, 
the status quo will prevail. In this day of confusion, boys and girls 
cannot become experts in all fields or have even an intelligent 
understanding of more than a few fields. Thus, it is essential in 
order to insure intelligent thinking in the citizen of tomorrow to 
develop the ability to evaluate and to select authorities. This is 
one phase of intelligent thinking that cannot be emphasized too 
greatly. 

(4) It is not enough to talk about solving the problems of the 
state and community. If our schools are going to serve a vital 
function, they must assist in the development and improvement of 
living conditions of the children who attend. Profound thought 
and an empty stomach are a rare combination. Very little culture 
will be absorbed by a child lacking in the necessities of life. It 
is my belief that the function of the secondary school in many 
rural communities is to aid boys and girls in finding and putting 
into operation information and ideas that will enable them to 
improve their economic status and that of their families. The 
government has produced and made available much information 
that will enable the family of poor circumstances to devise new 
ways of increasing income. The school should help the children 
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of such families to become acquainted with these sources. As a 
phase of this program, I think it would be highly desirable to have 
hobby clubs that develop hobbies which result in income, such as 
basket weaving, pottery or other crafts. 

(5) The secondary school should be concerned with improving 
the living conditions in the community and in the homes of the 
students, Sanitation and health conditions of the community must 
be concerns of the school. It should be the leader of groups that 
are seeking to introduce new institutions into the community to 
improve living. As an example, I can name one school that has 
led its community into the acquisition of a cannery, a refrigera- 
tion plant, a barber shop, a beauty shop, and a community news- 
paper. These new institutions become bases upon which a satis- 
factory educational program can be built. 

(6) The concern with community problems should, in the rural 
regions of the South, bring about an emphasis upon the necessity 
for diversified farming. Boys and girls should become conscious 
of the shortcomings of one-crop gambling. In this respect, there 
should be an understanding of the desirability of home gardens 
and at least a supply of vegetables to meet the food demands of 
the immediate family. The school should discourage with every 
instrument of propaganda at its finger tips such concentration on 
cotton alone as leads to the buying of the total food supply for the 
family at credit prices. 

(7) In some regions where lack of credit and money income is 
particularly great, the school should cooperate with other agencies 
in the community to bring about economic improvement through 
the organization of cooperative buying and selling agencies, in addi- 
tion to assisting in the organization of credit unions. Much of the 
dependence upon one-crop farming would be eliminated if these 
agencies were installed. 

(8) The school must put greater emphasis upon consumer edu- 
cation. In families where income is small, this would increase the 
benefits derived from the money available. It will give budgets 
greater elasticity, and will increase the extent to which the needs 
of life can be met. 

(9) The school should develop in children a greater desire for 
government planning. Many people object to government plan- 
ning. They feel that it has many defects and that plans are sub- 
ject to failure. This is true, but a planned, or better still, a plan- 
ning society, is not subject to the dangers of a society that has no 
planning or no goals. 

(10) The school must increase and enrich the leisure time and 
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activity of each pupil, centering its attention on the activities that 
will make his life more enjoyable and enrich the culture in the 
community. Many of our small rural communities lack culture 
or recreational facilities. Boys and girls do not have an opportunity 
to make a satisfactory use of their leisure time. In this respect, 
I think the schools should sponsor recreation leagues, promote 
community singing, encourage dramatic clubs, and bring out any 
other type of talent that the community has. One principle should 
guide the development of this program: the type of leisure time and 
cultural pursuits should be built on the cultural resources avail- 
able. There should be no attempt to impose a foreign culture or 
the allegiance to pursuits that do not arise spontaneously from the 
interest of the group. 

(11) The school should accept as its function the coordination 
of all social agencies concerned with the improvement of welfare 
in the community. It should not feel that other agencies are com- 
peting forces. They should make use of the county health facili- 
ties, WPA recreation projects and any other agency that is avail- 
able. This coordination should include an attempt to draw service 
groups, church organizations and fraternal groups into the com- 
munity educational program. 

(12) At the present time the school should consider as_ its 
responsibility the introduction of boys and girls into the economic 
life of the community. Although not as essential in the strictly 
rural community as it is in the small towns and small cities in 
which secondary schools are located, I feel that the school should 
have an organized agency for the placement of boys and girls in 
occupations. The distributive occupation groups are leading the 
way in this respect and school authorities and other teachers should 
assist to the utmost in this work. 


Ill. NATURE AND NEEpDs OF YOUTH 


The third factor bearing upon the function of the school has 
to do with the needs of the student. The primary concern of the 
secondary school is with the adolescent, taking him at near the 
beginning of the stage and caring for his needs and wants during 
most of the period. During the adolescent period the individual 
is undergoing emotional, physical and mental changes, with his 
chief characteristic probably instability and his chief desire that of 
discovering the new role that he, as an adult, is to play in society. 

A major need in early adolescence is for assurance of normality. 
\lmost all boys and girls go through the stage when they wonder 
whether or not they are normal. They wonder if the thoughts that 
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they think are typical; whether their relationship with other boys 
and girls is unusual; whether or not they are acceptable to the 
group around them. This desire to be normal is evidenced by the 
extent to which boys and girls attempt to wear the clothes and adapt 
the mannerisms of the group with which they associate themselves. 
There is no desire on the part of most adolescents for uniqueness. 
Probably, no one thing is as tragic to the adolescent as to be 
different. 

Perhaps the most crying need of present-day adolescents, at 
least late adolescents, is assurance of economic achievement. This 
is a need that the school has yet been unable to meet and will be 
unable to meet until we rethink our social procedures. When we 
turn to research studies and read “Youth Tell Their Story” and 
find that 60 per cent of youth are out of school and on the labor 
market and that go per cent of these are unemployed, while the 
median salary of those who have employment is only $12.46 a 
week, emotional assurances of economic achievement are hard to 
give. When we teachers realize that 26 per cent of our students 
who have left high school have never had jobs and that the aver- 
age period of unemployment is approximately two years, the future 
of the modern adolescent presents a dark picture. This need of 
adolescents has a bearing upon a function of the school I have 
already outlined, the establishment of an employment bureau. 


Need for Guidance 


A related need of adolescents is for vocational guidance. When 
we confer with modern adolescents about their problems, we find, 
in almost every case, their chief concern is what they are going 
to do when they get out of school. Our educational system has 
been woefully weak in supplying such guidance. In some cases we 
have attempted to care for the need by adding inadequate courses 
to the school curriculum. In other schools, guidance officers and 
counseling have been established. The answer still is hidden in the 
future. 

In addition to economic adjustments there is a need and a 
desire for a satisfactory world picture, or, called by another name, 
a workable philosophy of life. At this period, most boys and girls 
are idealists, awakened for the first time to world problems, begin- 
ning to give allegiance to new ideas and to be concerned with 
the welfare of the world. Nazism and Communism have realized 
the desire of youth of this age to associate themselves with the 
promotion of great causes. Democracies, for the most part, have 
ignored this psychological phenomenon and, as a result, we find our 
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democracy lacking the appeal to its boys and girls possessed by 
other types of social organizations where youth are the most ardent 
partisans these dogmas have. 

Another need of the adolescent which grows out of the allegiance 
which we have for democracy, is for opportunity to participate in 
the democratic processes. Too often, adolescents are made to feel 
that they are unable to make satisfactory decisions for themselves. 
Many adults are unwilling to allow youth organizations to estab- 
lish their own rules and originate their own policies and proce- 
dures. One of the chief offenders in this respect has been the school, 
and the school that stifles the desire of youth to participate in the 
democratic processes has nullified its own attempt to instill loyalty 
to democracy. The school must realize the need for an increas- 
ingly mature participation in home and school life. Adolescents 
are no longer content to be led entirely by the adult members of 
the family or school. They resent not having their opinions and 
their choice of ways of behavior accepted by older members in the 
family or school authorities. They want opportunities for suc- 
cessful participation in more adult situations. Many schools are 
overlooking these desires. 


Need for Physical Help 


Finally, in concluding this brief sketch of adolescent needs, 
the adolescent has a need for physical help and for ways of dis- 
covering how to care for his body. During adolescence, physical 
change is very rapid, and the need for health guidance is especially 
great. Youngsters are emotionally disturbed by their awkwardness, 
by the change that takes place in their physical shape and by such 
minor factors as the skin eruptions that almost always accompany 
the process. Moreover, the physical change brings a need, very 
important but almost always unexpressed, for helpful information 
concerning sex and sex problems. Schools that have adequately 
met the first need have almost always avoided the second. 

With these needs in mind, it is easy to indicate the functions of 
secondary education that are suggested by the nature of the popula- 
tion with which it deals: 

(1) There should be a greater stress upon guidance than the 
school has ever given in the past. This should include social and 
educational guidance as well as vocational guidance. 

(2) The school should sponsor a social curriculum as well as an 
academic one. One of the most important phases of adolescence 
is the adolescent social world in which there should be constant 
intermingling of the sexes. The school should attempt to make 
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their entrance into this adult arrangement easier, not more difficult. 

(3) The school should provide more opportunity for thinking 
than it has in the past. School activities should not consist pri- 
marily of memorizing a set of facts, but rather should be organized 
so that pupils think their way through their problems and arrive 
at decisions concerning their place in the world. 

(4) The school should accept as one of its functions the task 
of assisting the boys and girls to make themselves socially acceptable 
through the choice of proper clothes and other techniques of per- 
sonality development. 

No longer should the school be content to consider the mental 
child, but must accept responsibility for social, emotional, and 
physical welfare as well. 

The task outlined is large. To accept it means that the school 
has a far greater responsibility than ever before. To refuse to 
adjust our offering to present needs will result, I am afraid, in a 
decline in importance of the secondary school in America. The 
choice lies with us. 


In a Rural Workshop 


(Louisiana Rural Normal School, Grambling, Louisiana) 


“Telling how” and “studying about” have been avoided as 
exclusive techniques in the 1941 Summer Workshop. Instead, 
Jeanes teachers and rural teachers have become part of the local 
community, the demonstration school, and the community college 
itself. By becoming a part of the local community, they have 
begun learning through experience how to become rural leaders, 
and how to train others to be competent teachers in community 
schools. By becoming a part of the demonstration school they 
have seen the connection between the findings of a community sur- 
vey and the curriculum experiences of the children and adults 
living in that community; and in addition have begun to learn 
how to have teachers in service see this relationship. By becoming 
a part of the community college they have been learning how to 
select and organize subject matter which will provide pre-service 
and in-service training for teachers in rural community schools.— 
Contributions from the Curriculum Laboratory, Louisiana Rural 
Normal School. 











My Problem 


A Teacher to Her Counsellors at the Start of the 
Community Education Workshop, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 1941 


KX 


I earnestly desire to improve my teaching for next year. I 
have felt for some time that the difference between my philosophy 
of education and my actual classroom procedure has been great. 
After a critical analysis of my situation I find my weaknesses to 
be fourfold: (1) a lack of knowledge of “sources of enrichment” 
for my purposes, (2) a lack of time in which to properly plan for 
“experiences in which the child may grow,” (3) a lack of knowl- 
edge of how other teachers handle an actual classroom situation, 
(4) a lack of texts or guides which I consider interestingly written 
or understandably outlined. 

Of these four needs, the Workshop has supplied the second. I 
have the time to work now—a time I am willing to devote liberally 
and freely if it will improve my teaching, and allow me more 
leisure next winter. To confess honestly, I would like to be re- 
lieved of the strain I feel when I try to keep my class instruction 
on a satisfactory level and attend a bridge club, a Junior Woman's 
club, or even a dance at the same time. These things I do not 
think should be denied the teacher any more than the secretary 
who leaves her job at five o’clock in the afternoon. 

As to a knowledge of sources, I would like this group to com- 
pile and organize available films from the Visual Aid Department, 
to see some of them this summer so we may judge their worth. I 
would like to examine films from the Education Department in 
Washington and get proper addresses from which to obtain others. 
I would like to know of and perhaps collect pictorial or graphic 
materials. I would like to enlarge my supplementary reading list 
with books you know from your experience to be interesting to 
pupils so I can approach my principal with an adequate list next 
fall. This information I would like organized in such a way that 
if I happen to need it on November 15 next year, I can find that 
material quickly without having either to waste time in searching 
until I find a particular poem, or wait to run across it on January 
15 when I am frantically looking for something entirely different. 

I do think texts are improving. I can compare the newest in 
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the field in the Curriculum Laboratory. I am still old-fashioned 
enough to think that children need some sort of guide through 
the accumulation of human experiences or they become hopelessly 
lost in the muddle. I am sure the teacher—at least one on my ability 
level—does need such a guide. 

I hope to learn from you how you handle your teaching day, 
and your opinions as to my procedure. 

I like boys and girls. I like to teach. I want to be a good 
teacher. I would appreciate any help you can give me. This 
unit is not the best I have ever taught, but is a typical one. Please 
tear it to pieces. Help me teach it better next year. Is it consist- 
ent with good philosophy? 

These are the problems I want the Workshop to solve with me: 

First—Let me advance one theory about the modern educative 
trend with which I am not thoroughly in sympathy. I do not 
believe we can throw overboard specific subject matter fields. I do 
believe we should have child interests ever utmost in our minds. 
I do believe we should capitalize on those interests. But I believe 
also we must adapt those interests to our type of world, which is a 
specialized world. I think the child, too, should be trained to 
consider his own interests in relation to those larger social interests, 
and to give way when there is conflict. I believe in and do read 
poetry, short stories, and novels in my history classes, but I do 
not consider this sufficient training in English foundations. Nor 
do I think I should stop in the middle of an historical consideration 
of a movement of social significance to teach composition. I may 
employ the tool of composition in my approach and development, 
but I would prefer leaving the technique of acquiring that tool 
to a person skilled in teaching that technique, and to a time when 
the child can master that technique. Decent English is all I require. 

Every time I have tried a so-called integrated program I have 
felt and my students have felt that we were in the position of the 
person who tried to do everything at once. My own recognized 
handicap as a supposed specialist is my lack of background in and 
understanding of the meanings of the social studies interests, and 
my lack of ability to keep abreast of the times. I would feel as 
though I were confronted with a hopeless task were I required to 
keep up in even a superficial way with four or five other interests. 
I prefer rather to take the statement of an expert in those other 
fields of which I have actually little ability to measure, and to 
devote my time to my field in which I hope to make myself capable 
of advising and analyzing. This is the only way I see of avoiding a 
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bewilderment toward all the accumulated information of our com- 
plex society. Too, I think the children would prefer going to a 
surgeon rather than to a general practitioner for an appendectomy, 
or a dentist for the toothache. The specialist, if he is a good one, 
will allow for the differences which he finds in his patients. To 
one, he recommends a change of diet, to another an operation or 
extraction. He will try to determine whether or not the appendix 
is on the right side. He applies his specialized knowledge to his 
patients and patients’ needs. 

I believe in indoctrination. I would like thoroughly to indoc- 
trinate my students next year in the following ways: 1. I would 
like them to realize that, outside the constant laws of nature, condi- 
tions remain on a dormant level until man does something about 
them; that man has to accept the world as he comes into it, but 
that it is his responsibility and privilege to condition or change 
that world during his lifetime; that his influence can be helpful, 
harmful, or void; that, since he does enter the midstream of a life 
created by things that have been, he must understand the direction 
in which his boat is headed. He must determine the destination 
he and his contemporaries will steer for; he must act on his 
determination, else the boat will be shunted about or even capsize 
in midstream. I would like them to know that civilization as we 
term it has actually apparently capsized for a time in the past, 
and to analyze the reasons for this set-back. 2. I would like my 
students to have an appreciation of other peoples both of today 
and yesterday. Not only would I like them to have a knowledge 
of what they succeeded in or failed to contribute to us, but to have 
a tolerant understanding of their way of life, and an appreciation 
of the fact that we have had great civilizations before our own 
day—the sobering fact that these civilizations failed to perpetuate 
themselves as such, and the hope-bringing fact that many of the 
things we term good today have been enduring. 3. I would like to 
compare the various ways of living that are developing in the world 
today. My students should realize that we are facing a challenge 
to our democratic way of life by totalitarian and communistic 
powers. They should be caused to realize that we may be judged 
in the future as a nation who missed an opportunity to develop 
a world leadership in which men might live freely and tolerantly 
and peaceably together, or who will go down as a decadent group 
who allowed themselves to be enslaved, and softened into esthetes 
who could not meet the challenge. 4. I would like them to appreci- 
ate the fact that the isolation of any individual, nation, or group of 
nations is a thing of the past; that we must concern ourselves with 
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the problems, resources, stages of development of the world at 
large; that we, as citizens of one of the lucky nations, may have to 
temper our own ideas of standards of achievement, rate of progress, 
material goods to meet those of less lucky nations or else be de- 
stroyed by them. 5. I still think peoples are fundamentally the 
same—only specifically different. I think it is time we tried to point 
out some of this sameness if we are to create a peaceful society— 
a human society—a capital and labor society. People perhaps toler- 
ate or respect from a distance individual differences. A recogni- 
tion of the elements of sameness leads to understandings and friend- 
ships. I would like to teach that Americans, Germans, Russians, 
and Japs are alike in that: 

(1) they like to succeed 

(2) they like to have friends and to be friendly 

(3) they like to feel secure 

(4) they like to work—to be busy 

(5) they like to eat, sleep, house themselves 


And that if deprived of these things they, as individuals or as 
nations, become unhappy, belligerent, destructive. 6. As to the or- 
ganization of world history classes, I think centers of interest should 
be built around sustaining problems. The world is fast changing, 
but not at so fast a rate that real sustaining problems cannot be 
found. Those particular questions which may be most pressing 
this June, but not next September, are apt to be minor hurdles 
of a major problem which should be jumped when the time comes. 
The hurdle may be the jumping-off place for the approach of the 
problem but should none the less be planned for as a possibility. 

Going back to the fundamental sameness of peoples: Year be- 
fore last, I chose as interest centers certain institutions which make 
up our life. We approached each civilization we considered im- 
portant with an eye to their development and contributions: 

(1) methods of government 

(2) ways of making a living 

(3) kinds of religion 

(4) expressions of literature 

(5) types of art 

(6) scientific achievements 
This I found fairly successful for such completed civilizations as 
Greek, Roman, and Primitive. When we considered modern times, 
however, this organization fell down. Therefore, I wish to reor- 
ganize plans for the consideration of modern problems which I 
consider to take their beginnings with the Industrial Revolution 
and its accompanying imperialism. Nor have I found sufficient 
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time to discover sources which will give students the kind of infor- 
mation—facts, if you please—organized so they can deal with them. 

I had thought of, perhaps, beginning teaching this modern 
period in September as we follow the present war struggle, using 
the Weekly News Review as a centering point for our current- 
events discussions. The last time I tried this reversal—year before 
last when the war broke out on the day before school opened—I 
felt that I failed to develop these understandings as successfully as 
I did last year when I began with primitive man. This failure, I 
think, was due to the lack of proper organization of information on 
my part, and to the students being accustomed to tracing events 
from beginnings, perhaps. 

This is my first experience in a teachers’ laboratory. I like the 
idea. I feel that we are under a set-up which will result in definite 
help on our problems. I know we have competent leaders and 
that you are all teachers of judgment and experience. I think we 
have much to learn from one another if we understand what is 
expected of one another. 


Work Experience Essential 


(Superintendent Charles H. Lake, of Cleveland, Ohio, in the 
October, 1941, Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals) 


Work experience is essential for the development of youth edu- 
cationally, socially, emotionally, and physically. Recent actual 
experiences with work education in our secondary schools and 
colleges, as well as in such organizations as the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps and the National Youth Administration, have given 
educators and others who have been working with the problem 
confidence in their ability to develop a program of work and 
related education which will be valid in all respects. 

Work experience, to be most valuable from the standpoint of 
education, must be suited to the abilities of the worker, just as the 
other aspects of his educational program must be adjusted to his 
needs and abilities. If such work experience is to be as valuable 
as it should be, it must be work that produces something of eco- 
nomic value to society, either in goods or services. The National 
Youth Administration, or any government agency providing work, 
should furnish productive job experiences which as nearly as 
possible approach the conditions of work in industry. 














Keep Foreign Languages in the Curriculum 


EDWIN H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 


KA 


N PAGE 53 of The Purposes of Education in American 
Gh Aeeeneeds a publication of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the N. E. A., we read: “A mastery of the various arts 
of using one’s own language is the most universal of all educa- 
tional objectives.” Granting the truth of this statement, we may go 
a step further and say that no single important language now 
spoken by the peoples of the world can or should be dissociated 
from the others. Not only is this true because of the many human 
and intellectual and social links which bind all men together, or 
because, despite wars and dissensions, the earth is constantly be- 
coming smaller from the point of view of communication. It is 
true also because large groups of the major languages derive from 
common sources. French, German, Italian and Spanish, for in- 
stance, are as intimately related to English as are the branches 
of the same tree to one another. 

Even now only a comparatively small percentage (fifteen per 
cent) of our citizenry graduate from high school. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that we need as many intelligent leaders in this coun- 
try as the upper two thirds of this group represent. Let us call 
them the “intelligent leadership group.” Now if they ought not 
to restrict their attention, however superficial it may be, to one 
single art or science, be it music or chemistry, painting or physics, 
sculpture or botany, but should be eager to become acquainted 
at least as admirers or readers, with a second or a third art or 
science, they should also take into their purview a second language. 
They will discern enlightening relationships to their mother 
tongue, which will afford them a deeper comprehension of it. With 
this tool of comparison they will come closer to sensing that every 
language possesses a genius of its own, and that nationalism, in its 
good and evil phases, is not uninfluenced by linguistic aspects. 
In comparing, they will acquire a deeper respect for the beauties 
as well as the limitations of their own medium of communication. 
And in trying to use the foreign language they will be compelled 
to go through the salutary experience of rethinking and _ perhaps 
clarifying their thought in other terms. 
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LANGUAGE AND CITIZENSHIP 

The study of civics and the social sciences should make better 
American citizens. Language study, begun in the high school, 
where it should be begun, will do so, too, less directly perhaps but 
just as profoundly. And it will also make for more useful citizens 
of the world as a whole. The linguistic discoveries which one is 
bound to make under the guidance of a good teacher of a language 
will be gained not merely through a flood of outpoured facts and of 
“musts” and “don’ts’ which cannot be tested for validity in the 
classroom, but through spontaneous and comparative observations. 
A man living at the seashore all his life may be broadened and 
benefitted by the reports of others who have been to the moun- 
tains. But if educable and impressionable, he should profit vastly 
more by a personal journey to the mountains. 

The student of a foreign language, by mastering some principles 
of language technique, will learn in the classroom, his laboratory, 
that there are other modes of putting things than those to which 
he has been accustomed. And he will acquire this, not by being 
told so, nor by accepting a set of prepared data, but by observa- 
tion of the ways of living language. This fact—that others express 
themselves differently from us and in so doing are just as right 
as we—is one of the foundations of that intellectual tolerance and 
sympathy without which education in a democracy is a sham. 

In our age and country as never and nowhere before foreign 
expressions are much used by those who know and by those who 
fain would know. Terms like vis-d-vis, Weltschmerz, andante, fait 
accompli and Blitzkrieg are on the tip of many a tongue. Some of 
them, like Kriegsherr (mistranslated as “war lord’’) , are misunder- 
stood. To almost every home the radio daily brings scores of short- 
wave broadcasts from our own country and others in numerous 
languages. Nor does a day go by when our American radio an- 
nouncers are not called upon to enunciate the title of a foreign 
musical composition or poem or a snatch of verse in a foreign 
tongue. If we are so provincial as to shut our ears to these mes- 
sengers from abroad or to overlook flagrant and frequent mispro- 
nunciations, we should at least shudder at the possibility that some 
foreign announcer in Paris, Rome, Madrid, Mexico City or Buenos 
Aires may some day indulge in reprisal by murdering our English 
language in corresponding fashion. 

Over one fourth of the books in every larger and more im- 
portant library are written in French, German, Italian and Spanish. 
Thousands of expatriates speaking these languages have sought 
refuge on our shores in recent years, and more will come. Some 
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of the greatest living writers, scientists, musicians, artists, most of 
whom will hardly have time to learn elegant spoken English, have 
settled here. Even a passive knowledge of at least one of the great 
foreign languages, such as can be acquired in several years under a 
good teacher, would therefore benefit any member of the “intelli- 
gent leadership group.” 


INADEQUACY OF TRANSLATIONS 


But, the opponents of language study interpose, anything worth 
reading in a foreign language has been faithfully translated into 
English. Nothing could be further from the truth. Of the 
volume of important scientific literature which pours out of the 
European countries in dozens of fields, wars or no wars, hardly 
any English translations at all appear. Naught but abstracts can 
be found ih the British and American journals, and these are useful 
only in indicating to the reader the books and articles which he 
must read (in the foreign language!), unless he is to remain 
ignorant of what his co-workers are doing. And in many other 
domains not even systematic abstracts appear, so that when a pro- 
gressive city or large business concern wishes to learn about ad- 
vances in traffic problems, welfare activities, hygienic innovations 
and the like in foreign cities or industries, it becomes necessary 
in normal times to send delegations across the face of the globe 
to make first-hand studies. The more knowledge of French, Ger- 
man, Italian or Spanish they can combine with their professional 
training and experience, the wiser will they return home. 

As for literature in the narrower sense, they are just as mistaken 
who assert that it has been adequately or accurately translated into 
English. Not a single lyric of Goethe, the greatest lyric genius of 
the last few hundred years, has been rendered into English satis- 
factorily. And the reader who knows no French and has never 
read Verlaine or Baudelaire in the original may as well plead 
ignorance when informed discussion turns to such poets. Prose 
has hardly fared better. Some of the works of the finest French, 
German and Italian writers have been distorted by their English 
interpreters almost beyond recognition. One is reminded of the 
old Italian adage that a translator is a traitor. However good even 
the best renderings may be (and they are few and far between, or 
quite inaccessible), no translator can possibly catch more than 
seventy-five per cent of the spirit and style of a foreign writer. The 
peculiar genius of each language, its very mode of expression, ex- 
clusively characteristic of it, make closer fidelity impossible. The 
Lowe-Porter translations of Thomas Mann’s works, for instance, 
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admirable as they are, cannot hope to give the reader more than a 
faint glimmer of Mann’s unmatched prose style. If the bare outline 
or plot of a foreign work is all that one desires, the average trans- 
lation may be serviceable. But that is tantamount to reading 
Lamb's Tales instead of Shakespeare himself. 


Are we to condemn our intelligent leadership group to go 
through life wholly blind to the great bulk of the world’s best 
thought and expression, because they have never been (and can 
never be) satisfactorily translated into English, or have been trans- 
lated but poorly? Shall we sentence them to vision but 75 per cent 
perfect, for the rest, let us say one tenth of the total literature, 
which is tolerably available in English? It should be noted that 
some critics go much further in their estimate of the amount of 
foreign literature adequately available. Dr. Samuel Eliot Morison, 
professor of American history at Harvard, has judged that “there 
is but one really great, one really classical translation in the Eng- 
lish language: the King James version of the Bible—and even that 
is not invariably faithful to the original.’’! 

Could anyone conceive even the possibility of making acceptable 
French, German or Spanish renderings of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address? We may be certain 
that it would be just as futile to labor over good translations of 
comparable foreign documents, even if more competent translators 
were available. 


EFFECT ON PROVINCIALISM 


More widespread and more intensive study of languages would, 
we believe, tend to dissipate the great American indifference and 
provincialism as regards those American backgrounds which in- 
volve some language and civilization other than English. More 
serious study of Spanish, for example, would throw light upon our 
own Spanish colonial period, which brought freedom to those 
territories that later became our western states. How many of us 
stop to think, or even know, that California first celebrated its 
American independence, not in 1776, but in 1822, and that Cali- 
fornia’s original liberty was tolled not in Philadelphia but in 
Mexico by Hidalgo in 1810.2 The important French background 
of certain parts of the United States and Canada and the vast 


1The Ancient Classics in a Modern Democracy. Commencement Address delivered 
at the College of Wooster, 12 June 1939, by Samuel Eliot Morison. Oxford University 
Press, London, New York, Toronto, 1939, page 11. It should be remembered, too, that 
the present King James Bible is the result of at least a hundred years of gradual 
evolution. 

2See the address of Herbert E. Bolton of the University of California delivered 
before the State Department Conference on Inter-American Relations in Education in 
Washington on November 9, 1939. The pertinent part is reprinted in The Modern 
Language Journal XXIV, 5 (February, 1940), pages 382 ff. 
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German heritage evidenced by twenty million citizens of Teutonic 
origin, have hardly fared better in the national picture as usually 
painted. 

In 1938 the Department of State in W>shington took an im- 
portant step forward when it established its Division of Cultural 
Relations for the purpose of fostering cultural interchanges in the 
development of friendly relations between the nations of the entire 
globe. Alert citizens can effectively help their government in achiev- 
ing this goal by insisting upon an adequate place for foreign lan- 
guages in school curricula, by taking full advantage of opportuni- 
ties, for their children and for themselves, to learn foreign lan- 
guages and by using linguistic power thus gained in their pursuit 
of richer living. 

Instead of crowding the foreign languages out of our high-school 
curricula then, educators should stress them. The quality of teach- 
ing and the results obtained in this field—now so often objects of 
just criticism—would soon improve when basking in the balmy 
sun of encouragement. A whipped dog always lacks spirit. 


Practicing Democracy 


Since we are concerned with the democratic way of life, let us 
raise the question as to how much democracy there is in educa- 
tion itself. How much is there of democratic procedure between 
administrator and teacher, and between teachers and students? I 
know, as do all of you, of institutions where on paper or in theory 
there is a cooperative self-determined program of administration, 
but in actual practice the faculty have every decision they make 
vetoed or changed by the administrative head. This is like the 
parent who lets the child make his own decisions, as long as they 
are the decisions the parent thinks he should make. The result 
is that the child grows up and can only practice with his children 
what he has learned from his parents. 

Let us take a look at the relationship between teacher and 
pupil. The program in high school is so scheduled that the 
teacher dare not let the pupils learn by their failures, except as 
they get poor marks and non-passing grades. Here again there is 
need for scrutiny of the so-called democratic process as it works 
or fails to work in the class-room.—Rosert G. Foster, The Merrill 
Palmer School, Detroit. 









































A Psychoanalytical View of Pupil-Teacher 
Relations 


DONALD H. MILLER 


Visiting Teacher Department, Des Moines, Lowa 
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LMOST everyone has heard the expression, “He should have 
A\tecn smart enough not to have done that,’” when used in de- 
scribing some act of behavior that has caused an individual a great 
deal of trouble. It is a common expression in the schoolroom that 
a child has the intelligence to know better than to perform some 
undesirable social act. At times, when engaged in a moment of 
reflection, we have probably asked ourselves why we have done a 
particular thing which we have later come to regret—and we have 
probably remarked that we should have known better. There is 
some serious question, however, as to whether the majority of these 
acts are done with the benefit of our intelligence. If it were pos- 
sible to use intelligence in all our relations with other people, then 
the more intelligent would experience fewer emotional upsets, and 
the problem of providing rules and regulations for those of inferior 
intellectual ability would be a simple one. This is, of course, un- 
true, and we find intellectually superior and inferior people alike 
making similar mistakes and having emotional difficulties. We 
must, then, when considering the problem of pupil-teacher re- 
lations, realize that the individual develops emotionally and intel- 
lectually. There is a parallelism here in development, and it be- 
gins to appear that there is little interchange taking place during 
the maturation of the individual. This, of course, can only be ac- 
cepted if we continue to consider intelligence as defined by the edu- 
cator—the degree of ability to learn in the abstract. It is, however, 
the common interpretation given to the question by both educators 
and lay people alike and is rather firmly fixed as a concept. 


PsYCHOLOGY AND PsYCHOANALYSIS 


There is a branch of psychology which, by its nature and the 
difficulty encountered in experimental investigation, has never at- 
tained the prominence in educational circles awarded to psy- 
chological studies that apparently yield more readily to statistical 
methods. Psychoanalysis has been stigmatized by many psychologists, 
primarily because of the postulates of its originator, Sigmund Freud. 
Freud was of the opinion that sex was probably the greatest drive 
experienced by the individual, and that many an obscure act of 
behavior could be traced directly to some conflict in the sexual 
life of the individual. Alfred Adler, one of Freud’s pupils, has de- 
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veloped in this country a concept of psychoanalysis which does not 
lend such importance to the sex element, but which to a large ex- 
tent makes use of the defense mechanisms common to both. But 
whether we accept such an argument or not, most of us are aware 
of the never ending change in our emotional attitudes, and on ex- 
tremely rare occasions have recognized the source of some partic- 
ular unpleasant thought or action. 

It is, then, this field of emotion toward which education is pre- 
paring to give more consideration than in the past, with the reali- 
zation that many of the problems of education have failed solution 
at the hands of the statistically-minded research people, and that 
there is a need of a new technique to further investigation in the 
direction of the emotional life of the individual. Attitudes of the 
individual are the result of pleasant or unpleasant experiences in 
his life and his cultural milieu. Behavior to a large extent is due 
to the association made at the moment of conflict with some pleas- 
ant or unpleasant experience in the past, the nature of the reaction, 
of course, not being a part of the conscious mind. The individual 
is unable to bring his intelligence to bear upon the problem, since 
it is not a part of his conscious thought, and as a result develops 
into modes of behavior and mannerisms which we have come to 
recognize as the major part of personality. One does not deny that 
intelligence plays a part in the formation of personality, but its 
importance has been overemphasized by a society that places a 
premium upon intelligence, failing to recognize that in developing 
social solidarity there are other things far more important than the 
mere possession of intelligence. 


EMOTIONAL INTERPLAY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


In view of the above information, let us consider the emotional 
interplay that takes place within the schoolroom. It would be 
ridiculous to assume that all teachers or administrators are perfect. 
Any such implication would preclude the possibility of further 
discussion. Likewise it would be equally ridiculous to suppose that 
all children who come to school are perfect. The moment the two 
meet in any situation there is a subconscious interchange of feeling 
toward each other. One child may not like the features of the 
teacher's face. Another may not like the teacher’s method of ex- 
pressing herself. In like manner the teacher is unconsciously re- 
acting toward the child, and there gradually arises a feeling of 
emotional tone between them that is not always recognized by the 
conscious mind, but which influences the opinion of the teacher 
and child to a far greater extent than they probably realize. We 
must not suppose, however, that all these unconscious reactions are 
unpleasant. Because of some forms of common culture in each 
community, the greater majority of these relations are pleasant to 
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both child and teacher alike. It is, however, the misunderstanding 
which arises in the pupil-teacher relations that presents the most 
serious problem in the field of child guidance. One can neither 
blame the teacher nor the child when these situations develop, 
since both are unconscious of the source of the difficulty and are 
only aware of an unfriendly feeling toward each other. 

If you are a teacher in public schools and inclined to doubt that 
such a situation exists, take the time at the next opportunity to 
consider the events leading up to the moment which precipated 
the need for disciplinary measures. What has happened before 
that bears some relation to the moment the trouble has occurred? 
Has the child by some mannerism or act come into conflict with 
some cherished social mores in your cultural background? Did you 
find in the pupil some resemblance toward a particular unpleasant 
experience in your life? Are you being influenced by his odd be- 
havior, the condition of his clothing, his lack of ability to grasp 
the content of the subject matter and his obvious attempts to reject 
your offers of friendship? Well, he is as bewildered as you are. 
Both of you are resorting to anger because you are unable to 
identify the true nature of the difficulty. 


LIKES AND DISLIKES 


Most of us recognize our dislike for a particular individual but 
most of us would be surprised to know exactly why we disliked 
that individual. With our mature adult experience we have learned 
to cloak our true feelings with some form of behavior which would 
permit the continuance of “pseudo” friendly relations. The child, 
however, has not arrived at this point in his development and sup- 
presses his feeling with greater difficulty. It remains for the teacher 
as a mature individual to assume the initiative in matters of pupil- 
teacher disagreements and to refrain from any overt expression of 
his true feelings. 

It is a paradox of social science that people can have so much 
in common and yet so little. There are certain things which we 
all strive for, such as self-respect, spiritual satisfaction, and interest 
in the common good. We support our churches and schools and 
are patrons of the arts and sciences, yet we perpetuate within the 
confines of our small cultural group those very qualities which 
make the realization of social solidarity a most difficult problem. 
Of one thing we are certain, and that is that our outlook on life 
is influenced by our cultural milieu and our emotional develop- 
ment. The teacher, then, who must meet all forms of culture in the 
common purpose of education, must of necessity possess a stability 
of emotional control required of few professions. It is literally a 
fight against the unknown. It requires a courage that far exceeds 
the appreciation received. 
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Boys and Girls in Senior English 
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USCALOOSA High School, located in the same town with 
sr state university, had long considered itself a college-pre- 
paratory school—and rightly so. Fifteen years ago we sent go 
per cent of our seniors out the avenue to the University of Ala- 
bama or to other colleges throughout the country. Our graduates 
did well in the higher institutions; therefore, we teachers felt that 
we were performing our work nobly. What of the other 10 per 
cent—those “non-college” boys and girls who were thrust without 
sacrament into the life of our difficult and confusing world? At 
least we comforted ourselves with the thought that we had taught 
them nothing that would hurt them. 

But since 1928 Tuscaloosa has grown. Our town has become 
a center of distribution for West Alabama and East Mississippi; a 
paper mill has settled itself on the banks of the Warrior; a govern- 
ment dam has been under construction. So gradually that we have 
scarcely realized it ourselves, our school personnel has changed. 
All the children of all the people have been pouring into our high 
school, demanding courses that are practical and up-to-date. By 
1938, only 50 per cent of our graduating class were expecting to 
continue their education. My principal and the head of my de- 
partment seemed to recognize simultaneously that these non-college 
seniors must be released from the lockstep of the traditional course 
in senior English. 

And so, a week after school had started, I was presented with 
two classes of non-college boys and girls. They had been given the 
choice of the two courses offered, the academic or the non-academic. 
It is interesting to note that only 17 per cent of the 50 per cent not 
going to college chose the non-academic course. Many of our 
pupils had not yet learned that there is no shame in not being able 
to do the socially desirable thing. 

The forty pupils who came into my two classes that Monday 
morning were honest and unashamed of the fact that in nine 
months they expected to be living life in a rather real and serious 
way. A majority were over-aged boys and girls, many of them 
decidedly unbookish. They might be called by a few the “less- 
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gifted” seniors. In some ways, they were—there was little leader- 
ship among them, and I had found them the least enthusiastic of 
my pupils when I had taught them before in a traditional way. 
But they were likable boys and girls, round-eyed over a new Eng- 
lish designed for them alone. 

MAKING THE SURROUNDINGS ATTRACTIVE 

The experiment was begun with no physical equipment what- 
ever. The room into which this unusual group came was the usual 
drab schoolroom. The walls were a dull gray; the forty desks 
nailed to the floor in regimental order. But anyone could see that 
the room had possibilities. It was large and sunny, with a south 
exposure and a pleasant outlook. And before October had ended, 
“the deformed had been transformed,” as our principal expressed it. 
The walls were painted a soft, restful green. Six large tables, made 
in the Industrial Arts Department, and thirty chairs replaced the 
screwed-down desks. The back wall was lined with built-in book 
shelves and slanting magazine racks, a colorful sight when we ar- 
ranged our periodicals there. Interesting etchings, a part of the 
Carnegie collection, were framed for us by the Art Department, 
and hung in place of the brown prints no one could name. On one 
wall was hung a gay chintz, a Cape Cod scene with tall old schooners 
and wind-mills. The window ledge was lined with flowering 
plants in blue pots, brought by a boy who was interested in flower 
cultivation. On the wall near the door was nailed a huge bulletin 
board, which became the center of interest immediately. During 
the year, everything from Donald Duck cartoons to prints depicting 
Shakespearean scenes were thumb-tacked there. Beautiful old 
friezes, property of the school, were unearthed in the storeroom, 
resurrected, and placed at either end of the room. An indis- 
pensable part of our equipment was a steel cabinet in which were 
filed all kinds of material, arranged alphabetically so it could be 
easily found. 

The boys and girls themselves helped to defray the expenses 
of redecoration by selling rolled-gold T. H. S. pins throughout the 
school—excellent training for the future salespeople. 

Any money or time spent in the decoration of our room was 
fully repaid when one of the girls gave it the best possible compli- 
ment, “It’s just like home. I like to come in here.” 

Since the boys and girls with whom I was to work were limited 
financially, I decided that it would not be advisable to require them 
to buy expensive textbooks. Their only text was a small English 
handbook. We possessed an excellent library upstairs and a co- 
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operative staff to help us in both our purposeful and leisure reading. 

And because so frequently these non-academic pupils are those 
whose study time outside of school is limited because of necessary 
jobs, I decided that the classroom would become their workshop 
and very little home work would be expected of them. It was my 
desire to get these boys and girls reading and thinking in a work- 
shop of their own. 


LITTLE STRESS ON MARKS 


Concerning marks, I thought it advisable, in dealing with these 
non-academics, to put very little stress on grades. All testing would 
be essentially diagnostic. However, as the year progressed, I found 
that, unfortunately, many of these pupils were traditional-minded 
and expected tests at the end of four- and five-week intervals—and 
so some tests were given, but there was no examining whatever on 
factual material. My interest was always how much these children 
had improved, not what they knew. 

The course of study which we eventually developed had as its 
foundation a philosophy of education which I believed: “The first 
duty of the school is to help pupils to do, better, the desirable things 
they are likely to do anyway.” I asked myself the question, “What 
are these non-academic boys and girls likely to do anyway?” Of 
course, I was not so optimistic as to think I would really ever know 
the complete answer. But I knew that there were open to me two 
avenues of approach: first, the needs of these pupils, and second, 
their interests. In regard to their needs, I knew that their judg- 
ment was not so mature as my own and that I, along with them, 
must determine those needs. Their interests they alone could tell 
me. 

And so, before attempting to build our curriculum for the year, 
we decided to devote at least the first week to vital oral and written 
expression concerning their needs and interests—not the needs and 
interests of non-academic pupils in general, but of these particular 
non-academic pupils. This information was sought in many ways. 
First, the children wrote papers about themselves, in which they 
were encouraged to tell me what their parents and grandparents 
before them had done, their own special ambitions. They wrote 
paragraphs on the vocation that most attracted them and why. 
In round-table discussions, they told of their hobbies and the sports 
in which they were most adept. They were asked to fill out charts 
containing affirmative and negative information concerning their 
interests: the things I most like to do—dislike to do; the persons I 
should most like to be—dislike to be; the things I should most like 
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to have—dislike to have; the places I should most like to go—dislike 
to go; the kind of material I most like to read—dislike to read; the 
activities in school I most like to engage in—dislike to engage in. 
Because the pupils understood that I would use their confessions 
solely to their advantage, their lists were amazingly illuminating. 
It was the first time many of them had really been honest in study- 
ing themselves. 


‘THEIR NEEDS IN ENGLISH 


In addition to discovering their interests, I was not neglecting 
to learn their needs in English. These children were taking diag- 
nostic tests in spelling, diction, grammar, vocabulary. They were 
being encouraged to tell me their strengths and weaknesses in 
English. They were listing those forms of oral and written ex- 
pression that they thought they would be most likely to use in life. 

All the while that these boys and girls were talking and writing 
about their needs and interests, I was learning more than they were 
telling me. For instance, I was seeing that everyone listened when 
Douglas talked, but that he wrote miserably; that Marie was shy, 
but could express her thoughts well on paper; that Roy had good 
ideas, but was handicapped by the use of poor language which he 
had heard more often than good. Heretofore, I had seen nothing 
in Ed but “chicken-scratch” writing, poor spelling, and incomplete 
sentences. Now I knew that his ambition was to become a pas- 
senger bus driver and that he admired tremendously the girl sitting 
next to him. Surely these facts would enable me to do more for 
Ed than I had ever done before. 

Out of all these data I had collected and studied and filed, | 
was now reasonably sure what the ambitions of most of these 
children were. The class agreed that we could not manufacture 
a year’s work until we had studied the vocations in which they 
were most interested and until we had helped all the pupils decide 
upon some probable vocational trend. Many of the boys and 
girls knew definitely what occupation they would enter. Indeed, 
some of them, in connection with Distributive Education and 
Diversified Occupations courses, were already working down town. 
There were others who couldn't decide between two interests, and 
a few who had never thought of the future except in that vague 
sort of way we all have of saying, “Someday I'd like... .” 

We decided that the best way to initiate a unit of vocational 
exploration was by listing the number of occupations we could 
observe about us. It was a sort of contest suggested by a workbook 


in occupational guidance. The only restriction imposed upon the 
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contest was that each person be prepared to state where and under 
what conditions he had observed each vocation. A few of the 
children noted as many as one hundred and fifty occupations. Next, 
we classified these vocations under such big divisions as agriculture, 
trade, public service, clerical service, domestic and personal service, 
etc., and finally we divided these on the basis of whether they dealt 
with people or with things. Now the pupils were ready to ask the 
question, “Which type of vocation do I prefer—one in which I 
would work mainly with people or with inanimate objects?” Each 
wrote of the advantages and disadvantages of each type of contact. 
By this time, the problem of the undecided group of children was 
partially solved. They were at least able to eliminate those things 
they were sure they didn’t want to do. The boys and girls now 
thought it wise to go to the library and read books on various 
occupations that attracted them. They were reading for the defi- 
nite purpose of seeing how much the preparation for certain jobs 
would cost, what additional training was offered, and what chance 
they had of getting that training. They were encouraged to inter- 
view people in the field in which their interests lay, and they wrote 
for booklets so that they might know as much as possible about 
certain occupations. At the end of their investigations, nearly every 
person had decided upon something he thought he’d like to do. 
Not many of them were still confused and concerned about the 
immediate job. They were beginning to look ahead with some 
confidence. 

What had these boys and girls decided they would like to do? 
They would join with those who would sell us all sorts of things 
against all kinds of sales resistance; they would work in offices as 
clerks and secretaries; they would come into our homes and nurse 
us; they would serve us in restaurants; they would shampoo our 
hair and give us our marcels; they would grow our fruits and vege- 
tables; they would sell us our groceries; they would drive our 
passenger busses; they would repair our cars. Less-gifted pupils? 
Perhaps. 

BEGINNING THE UNIT 

At the end of two weeks the class had completed the vocational 
exploration, and we faced the necessity of making definite plans 
to fit each of them for the career he had chosen. I had many tenta- 
tive plans already formulated, but they were so flexible in nature 
that there was ample opportunity for the children to exercise 
initiative in deciding what they thought best to do. 

The unit was begun very simply. One question was asked the 
group, “How many of you know men and women who have made a 
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failure of their chosen vocation and of their lives because of some 
personal imperfection that might easily have been corrected in 
their youth?” There were several replies. Our discussion led to 
the conclusion that many people fail in their vocations because of 
personal traits that might be corrected, and that the attainment of 
a likable personality is sometimes merely a matter of developing 
desirable habits. We decided that it might be helpful to read some 
biographies, examining them for the purpose of determining the 
qualities of personality which contribute to personal success and 
those which hinder progress. Boys and girls who had already 
chosen a vocation were encouraged to read biographies of success- 
ful workers in their field. 

At the conclusion of much individual reading and observation, 
we decided to pool our findings and list on the board those common 
attributes we should like to develop as part of our personal equip- 
ment, those necessary to success in any field. Of course we knew 
that each person would have individual problems to work on, 
which would not concern the group as a whole. We knew, too, that 
there were certain character traits, such as honesty, independence, 
and self-control, that we could not “get at directly,” as the children 
expressed it. Though our ideas filled two boards, we were able, 
at last, to group more or less definite personal equipment under 
six heads. These became the divisions of our year’s work. [I shall 
list them in the order in which the children placed them: 


1. An interest in the world about us 

2. Skill in communicating our ideas about things we observe 

3. A healthy body 

4. A pleasing appearance 

5. A knowledge and practice of social usage—in other words, etiquette 
6. A pleasing voice 


These were the objectives decided upon by the class. There 
was nothing novel in my own pedagogical aims; they would have 
been the same had I been teaching a traditional course. My general 
objective was that of any teacher of children: to help the child live 
happily and fully in a democratic society. My secondary objectives 
were those of any teacher of English: first, to develop in the child 
the arts of oral and written expression that will be of greatest 
use to him, both now and in the future; and second, to stimulate 
him to read wisely, widely, and joyously. 

The first two aims stated by the children coincided perfectly 
with my desire to develop their expressional skills and their inter- 
est in reading. Since I intended to handle these two objectives, 
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not as separate units, but throughout the entire year, I was glad 
that the boys and girls had placed them early in the program. 


AN INTEREST IN THE Worxtp Aspout Us 


The children and I agreed that the most interesting people we 
knew were always the ones who had the most within them. And 
so it became our aim to develop within ourselves resources of en- 
joyment—by reading, by looking, and by listening. We thought 
that, during the present time, the most interesting things in life 
are brought to us through people, newspapers, magazines, books, 
radios, and the movies. 

Throughout the entire year, we sought to touch all of these 
avenues of interest. To this end, we instituted a sharing period, 
during which each child was encouraged to share with the others 
any experience that he thought would be entertaining, any inter- 
esting person he had met, place he had gone, or thing he had seen. 
Newspaper committees were appointed, whose duty it was to bring 
to class clippings which might be of general interest; often a period 
was begun by a child’s relating something he had read in the paper. 
Radio committees were responsible for keeping us informed of 
worthwhile “listening.” The magazine, Radio News, was bought 
each week. We spent entertaining and profitable times doing 
programs modeled on “What's my name?”, with interesting varia- 
tions, such as “What’s the place?” and “What's the book?” Movie 
committees kept in touch with the local theatre managers and told 
us of coming attractions. We subscribed to Group Discussion 
Guide, a magazine devoted to photoplay appreciation. New books 
were advertised by book jackets and reviews were given to stimulate 
interest. Entertaining times were spent in playing author cards, an 
excellent way to introduce the classics. 

Indeed, we all worked together to share with each other the 
interesting things we read, or saw, or heard. 

Because I believe that magazine reading stimulated interest in 
other fields, I have chosen our experiment with the magazine to 
relate in greatest detail. 

Working on the assumption that the unscholarly person reads 
the familiar and nearest at hand, we believed that an association 
with many good magazines would serve to counteract appeal of 
the sensational and stimulate critical discrimination. Therefore, I 
boldly began the magazine experiment by asking the children to 
bring to class the next day any magazines they liked to read. True 
Confessions, True Stories, Modern Screen, Dynamic Detective, the 
cheaper “picture” magazines, along with many of the “quality” 
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publications, came pouring into the room the following day. No 
periodical was condemned, but the better publications, through my 
effort and through the effort of some of the children, were likewise 
placed on the shelves. 

The boys and girls were allowed freedom to read what they 
wished, however unliterary the magazine might be in which they 
found that material. An effort was then made to direct reading 
interests from the “pulp” to the better type of magazine—by so 
casual a suggestion as, “I see you are interested in mystery stories. 
I found a baffling one in this magazine. Would you like to read 
it?” 

CLASSIFYING THE MAGAZINES 

After the class had been introduced to nearly every publication 
on the market, we tried to classify the magazines into groups: 
literary, picture, scientific, vocational, home, etc. Committees were 
appointed to examine carefully all magazines under each classifi- 
cation, and to make reports on what they liked and disliked about 
each. Still no pronouncement was made concerning the value of 
the magazines, but some facts were given concerning the type of 
material usually published by each. 

After these committees had reported on their likes and dislikes 
in each magazine, we thought it might be wise to have new com- 
mittees choose certain publications that they would like to spon- 
sor. The committees, in turn, would select their most convincing 
salesmen to make sales talks to the group. After these talks were 
made, a poll was taken to determine favorites. It is interesting 
to note that Youth led the list; Life came next; Readers’ Digest 
third, followed by Popular Science and Good Housekeeping; Dy- 
namic Detective and True Confessions came far down the list, 
along with Harpers’ and The Atlantic Monthly! The girls and 
boys had chosen a happy medium. I have no way of explaining 
these results. I should like to think that a week’s association with 
magazines close to their interests had accomplished the aim I had 
hoped to accomplish in a year, but I am not so optimistic. Perhaps 
the better salesmen had advertised the magazines that received the 
most votes. 

The suggestion that we have these more popular periodicals 
convenient for our use throughout the year was met with en- 
thusiasm. This interest was undimmed even by the fact that a 
magazine fund of one dollar would have to be collected from each 
person. The boys and girls decided that they would get their 
money’s worth if two free reading periods a month were allotted 
them, and if they would be allowed to take the magazines home 
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with them when these two periods were completed. They proposed 
that interesting articles would be clipped throughout the year and 
filed for the use of future classes. 

It was understood in the beginning that the magazine reading 
periods would be entirely free reading periods, that no test what- 
ever would be given on any material read. Good articles were often 
recommended by both teacher and children; brief discussions some- 
times aroused interest in certain articles; and there was much bulle- 
tin-board advertising; but no fact question was ever asked on any- 
thing read. 

A student-controlled method of checking magazines in and out 
worked admirably. Class librarians kept the records. When a 
child wished to take a periodical home, he simply signed up for it 
by giving the title of the magazine, his name, and the date. He 
was encouraged to keep the magazine as long as he was using it, 
but was told to bring it back as soon as he was through with it 
so that other boys and girls might enjoy it. Not one magazine 
was lost throughout the entire year. 

That student interest in our magazine experiment was whole- 
hearted cannot be doubted. At the end of the year, when the 
children and I were making plans for improving our course next 
year, loud were the demands for more time for magazine reading. 
Such often repeated questions as “When will the new magazines be 
in?” “Why haven’t we ever done this before?” prove the popu- 
larity of the experiment. During the year, several pupils brought 
in cheaper magazines to show samples of stories they had tired of 
reading, which was gratifying to the teacher, whose aim was to 
awaken a pleasure in good magazines as a substitute for those of 
lurid and sensational aspect. Whether this interest will be perma- 
nent, I cannot foretell. I believe so. 


SKILL IN COMMUNICATING ONE’s IDEAS 


Since skill in communicating one’s thoughts is a part of all oral 
and written expression, it would be impossible to separate this 
part of our personal equipment and treat it entirely as a separate 
unit. In our project on etiquette we were to write many social 
notes and business letters; in our unit on voice, we were to learn 
to communicate our ideas through the microphone; in numerous 
situations, we were to seek to converse more intelligently and 
pleasantly. 

However, there still remained for our study such tools of com- 
munication as telephones, telegrams, cablegrams, and radios, de- 
vices used in nearly every home or business. Since none of these 
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children planned to become telephone or wireless operators, nor 
radio entertainers, our study was directed toward helping them 
use these methods of communication in the easiest and most 
profitable way. 

Because the telephone is an almost indispensable part of the 
equipment of our daily living, the children showed their greatest 
interest in learning how to use it effectively. Therefore, I have 
chosen this part of our study to relate in detail. 

Many of the boys and girls with whom I worked did not have 
‘phones in their homes. My principal had told me often that it 
was surprising how many of our students had difficulty in using 
the school ‘phone intelligently. And so, it was with the real cru- 
sading spirit that the unit on the technique of telephoning was 
begun. 

One of the boys volunteered to install two real instruments in 
our room—with an “honest-to-goodness” ring. Then we set about 
to plan our work. It was suggested that each child analyze his 
own telephone conduct, draw up a code for himself, and present 
it to the class. This project was stimulated by such questions as: 
“What do you do when you answer the ‘phone at home and the 
call is not for you?” “When your call is answered by a busy 
signal?” “When ‘Central’ gives you the wrong number?” “Do 
you know when to give your full name?”” “How to manipulate a 
dial?” “How to secure a number that is not in the directory?” 
“How to put in an emergency call?”” When each child had brought 
in his code, we revised them all and made a joint code acceptable 
to the class. 

Now we were ready to practice some of the techniques of tele- 
phoning in which we needed help. We had drill in finding num- 
bers quickly in the directory; in calling “Information” and “Com- 
plaint”; in putting in an emergency call. Since we were not able 
to secure a dial phone, we had to have one drawn on the board. 
Learning to manipulate the dial was of special interest to the 
group, since Tuscaloosa was contemplating putting in such a sys- 
tem. 

By the aid of the little pamphlet, “The Voice with a Smile,” 
published by the Southern Bell Company, we learned how fast we 
should speak and how close to the mouth. We had practice in 
sounding the numerals o to 10 and the letters used in party lines. 

In connection with this unit, delightful themes were written 
on such topics as “Back-Seat Telephoning,” “Big Sister over the 
Telephone,” “Brother Makes a Date,” etc. 

The unit was concluded by the children’s selecting partners 
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and dramatizing such conversations as the following, some of 
which were suggested by The English Workshop published by 
Ginn & Co.: 

1. Telephone the grocer and order household supplies 

2. Telephone a department store and request that a call be made for a 
garment that is to be returned 

3. Telephone the lost-and-found department of your newspaper and insert 
an ad. for a lost article 

4. Telephone a friend's home and leave a message with his mother 

5. Telephone a friend and make specific arrangements for a surprise party 

6. Telephone the information department of a railroad station and ask the 
exact time of trains leaving for a certain city 

7. Put in a long-distance call 


And there were many other dramatizations, some planned spe- 
cifically for that kind of telephoning these boys and girls would be 
most likely to use in their chosen occupation. 

The value of our unit on skill in communicating one’s thoughts 
was assured by such comments from children as: 

“I’ve been pronouncing my numerals over the ‘phone more 
distinctly, and I don’t get the wrong number so much.” 

“I’m glad we learned how to send a telegram, because I had 
occasion to send one recently.” 

“T wish I could send a cablegram. I know just how.” 


Change and Education 


We cannot hope to meet new difficulties by the path of fear. 
We cannot attempt to improve and at the same time try to keep 
things as they were. Things are not as they were. Those who have 
half a mind to fight the good fight and half to preserve their 
familiar comforts will lose all. . . 

There are always new emphases, new stresses and strains, new 
styles of thinking. This we must remember and build upon, 
whether as citizens or teachers. The young boy or girl of today 
has grown up in a world which older people do not understand 
or feel in the same way as the young... . 

If you accept this reasoning, then you cannot fear to attempt 
changes in education.—H. H. Gives, of Ohio State University, in 
his ““Teacher-Pupil Planning” (Harpers, 1941). 





Unpublished Research in Secondary 
Education 


ABSTRACTED BY W. J. McKEE 
Professor of Education in Extension, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


aX 


NVESTIGATIONS in comparative methods of teaching certain 
| ete of study are appreciated by teachers and principals, be- 
cause of their immediate practical usefulness. This is especially 
true when carefully controlled experimental methods of research are 
used and statistical techniques are applied to check the reliability 
of the results. This month investigations of this type are presented 
in the fields of United States History, study type reading and plane 
geometry. Each should provide some guidance toward better 
methods of professional instruction and service. 


I. ‘He BioGRAPHICAL AND TopicaAL METHODS OF 
‘TEACHING History! 

Problem: The purpose of this study was an evaluation of the 
comparative effectiveness of the biographical method and the topi- 
cal method of approach in teaching United States History at Fort 
Hill High School, in Cumberland, Maryland. 

Procedure: Two eleventh-grade United States History classes were 
selected for the experiment. The experiment lasted from February 
to June. The subject matter covered included outstanding per- 
sonages and topics from the beginning of our constitutional govern- 
ment to the end of the World War. 

All pupils of both classes were given the Herman-Nelson Form 
of the Clapp-Young Self Scoring Test, Form A and the Cooperative 
American History Test, Form 1934. On the basis of the scores from 
these tests, twenty-four pupils from one class, designated as the 
control group, were paired with twenty-four pupils from the other 
class, designated as the experimental group. 

One teacher taught both the control and experimental groups. 
A common text-book was used and the same materials were avail- 
able to all pupils. A careful attempt was made to have the method 
of teaching the only variable. 
and Topical Method of Approach ‘in ‘Teaching United States, History.” Unpublished 


M.A. thesis, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penna., 1940. (Under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Charles C. Peters). 
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The topical method of approach was used with the control 
group. The biographical method was used with the experimental 
group. All topics for writing, reports, discussion and study were 
centered around individuals in the latter case. In both groups prob- 
lems and projects were utilized to stimulate each pupil to put 
forth his best effort. 

At the close of the experimental period, the Cooperative History 
test was given again. The differences between the two sets of 
scores, both when pupils were paired on mental ages and when 
paired on initial History scores, were computed. The statistical 
procedure of the critical index was used to check the reliability of 
the results. 

Findings: 1. The difference in the means between the control 
and experimental groups, when pupils were paired on the basis 
of mental age, was 7.8 in favor of the experimental group. The 
standard error of the difference was 3.77 and the critical ratio 
was 2.06. The chances of the gain being a true difference are 
about 49 to 1. 

2. The difference in the means between the control and the 
experimental groups, when pupils were paired on the basis of their 
scores on the initial test in American History, was 8.0 in favor of 
the experimental group. The standard error of the difference was 
1.88 and the critical ratio was 4.26. The chances of the gain being 
a true difference are about 6246 to 1. 

Conclusion: The comparative superiority of the experimental 
group was maintained both when pupils were paired on mental 
ages and on initial (History) scores. 

The results of this experiment indicated that the biographical 
method is definitely superior to the topical method of approach 
in teaching United States History, for the pupils who participated 
in this experiment. 


Il. VALUES FROM SPECIAL TRAINING IN STUDY TyPE READING2 


Problem: The purpose of the study was to determine what 
effect, if any, special training in study type reading, as compared 
with a general course in reading, might have upon certain Metro- 
politan Achievement Test scores. 

Procedure: Two groups, an experimental one and a control one, 
each containing 132 pupils, were equated on the basis of achieve- 
ment. These groups received the same type of instruction, so far 
as possible, during the twelve-weeks experimental period, except 

2 Grace Ruscoe Moore. “A Study of Special Training in Study Type Reading in the 


Seventh Grade.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, University of North Carolina, 1940. (Directed 
by Prof. Roy W. Morrison). 
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for the matter of reading. One group was given the customary read- 
ing instruction while the experimental group received special train- 
ing in study types of reading procedures. This group involved four 
classes of seventh-grade pupils in the High Point Junior High 
School. The Metropolitan Achievement Tests and the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests were given at the end of the experimental period. 

Findings: The following are major findings of the study: 

1. The gains on the Iowa Silent Reading Tests were from three 
to seven times as large as the difference in the norms for the two 
periods of administration. 

2. About 80 per cent of the differences in gains shown between 
the experimental and the control groups on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests indicated a tendency which was probably in- 
fluenced by the special training that was given. The differences, 
however, were too small to be statistically significant. 

3. The special training in reading was helpful to all pupils, but 
it was most beneficial to those pupils who began with the lower 
test scores. 


4. Special instruction in study type reading, probably, should be 
provided for seventh-grade pupils, in addition to their subject 
instruction. This recommendation seems justified by the gains 
such instruction secured on the Iowa Silent Reading Tests and 
especially the benefit secured by the pupils having low achievement 


scores. 
III. MetruHops oF TEACHING PLANE GEOMETRY? 


Problem: To compare two methods of teaching Plane Geome- 
try; one of the traditional method, emphasizing theoretical proof, 
and the other, an experimental method which places emphasis upon 
the application of the fundamental laws of Plane Geometry to 
problem solving and the discovery of other space relationships. 

Procedure: At the beginning of the first semester, the Orleans 
Geometry Prognosis Test, (Form A), and the Otis Self-Administer- 
ing Test of Mental Ability, (Form A), were given to a class of 
thirty-four beginners in Plane Geometry. Through the first twenty 
theorems the class was taught by the experimental method; at the 
end of the period, the Breslich Survey Test, (Form A) , was given. 
At the beginning of the second semester, the same tests were given 
to a beginning class of thirty-one students. This group, the control 
group, was taught through the same length of time, over the same 
twenty theorems, by the traditional method, and again the Bres- 

8 Nell Florence Burns. “An Experimental Study of the Comparative Merits of Two 


Methods of Teaching Plane Geometry.’ Unpublished M.A. thesis, University of Ala- 
bama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. (Under the direction of Prof. Gladstone H. Yeuell). 
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lich Survey Test was given at the close of the period. From these 
two classes, two groups, equal in ability, were chosen; from the first 
semester, group one, composed of twenty students, which is the 
experimental group, and from the second semester, group two, also 
composed of twenty students, which served as the control group. 
In order to equate the two groups, the writer correlated the scores 
made by the students on the prognosis test with those made by 
the same students on the Breslich Survey Test, and found the co- 
efficient of correlation to be .85. Prognosis scores were then corre- 
lated with I. Q.’s of the same group. This co-efficient was found 
to be .65. The achievement of these two groups on the four tests 
given furnished the data for a comparison of the relative merits 
of the two methods of teaching. 

Findings: 1. The means of the four tests given (three teacher- 
made and one standardized achievement test) were slightly but 
persistently higher for the experimental group. 

2. The small advantage of the experimental group over the con- 
trol group is fairly evenly distributed over the entire range in both 
the prognosis and I. Q. distribution. 

3. Because of the limited number of subjects used the results 
are not very reliable, but they seem to indicate that the experi- 
mental group has a slight advantage over the traditional. Before 
proof of a superiority of that method could be established, how- 
ever, similar studies would have to be made by a large number 
of mathematics teachers working under similar instructions. 

The writer found certain trends that could not be justified by 
statistical procedures, but nevertheless appeared to be evident as 
the study progressed: 

1. There was an increased interest in the study of Geometry 
on the part of the duller pupils in the experimental group. Pupils 
who had habitually failed mathematics in the grade school and 
junior high school passed the course with seemingly great ease. 

2. The experimental group showed less tendency to memorize 
the proofs. 

3. The upper ten per cent in the experimental group did not 
do the work that could be expected of them, but fell in achieve- 
ment below students of lower ability. 

4. The writer is of the opinion that a combination of the two 
methods would be more effective than a strict adherence to either 
of them, especially in a heterogeneous group. 





In Other Journals 


ABSTRACTED BY J. Minor GwyNN 
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“The Battle of the Textbooks.” Witttam Dooce Lewis. School and Society, 

54:229-31. September 27, 1941. 

Should there be a frank and realistic presentation of our social and economic 
structure? Will intelligent citizenship in a democracy be gained by an over- 
optimistic presentation? Does the recent controversy over social studies texts 
for the schools show increased realization of the role of the schools as labora- 
tories for democracy? These and other questions are considered through the 
ingenious medium of a suppositious examination and critical review of “Dr. 
Bugbear’s” book, Making Democracy Work. 


“Secondary School Pupils Need Safety Education, Too.” Grorce T. STAFFORD. 
The Nation’s Schools, pp. 20-22, September, 1941. 


Upon what is safety in athletics dependent? How may a safety program in 
athletics by organized? Are there any well-known principles for safety and 
safe living which will minimize the risks that boys and girls run unnecessarily 
each day? Skillful living makes adventure, mastery, and the thrill of power 
become real to youth. For example, safety in athletics is described as dependent 
upon (1) The nature of the activity, (2) Facilities, (3) Equipment, (4) Leader- 
ship, and (5) Proper administrative control. Other specific suggestions are in- 
cluded. 


“Class Discussion of Labor Laws.” Mary ReyNotps FisHer. Occupations, 
20:19-20. October, 1941. 


During the last decade the labor unions have become one of the most 
powerful groups in the United States. Their influence has been reflected in the 
passage by succeeding congresses of epoch-making labor legislation. To what 
extent should students in special vocational work or in regular high school 
become familiar with labor laws? What should they know of labor unions, 
their plans and programs, their rights and privileges, their responsibilities, 
their organizations and their dues? In what respects are students affected by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Social Security Act, and the Wages and 
Hours legislation? The brief experiment described here causes thought. 


“Education in Food Labeling.” Atitce L. Epwarps. School Life, 2 
1941. 


7215-17. October, 

In accordance with the enforcement of the 1938 Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, new labels are appearing on many canned foods. What do 
Grade A, Grade B, and Grade C mean on such labels? Are prices of canned 
fruits and vegetables reliable guides to the qualities of these foods? A teach- 
ing project in the selection of such canned goods is suggested in outline form, 
with selected references. 


“Education Without Football.” Joun R. Tunis. Survey Graphic, 30:504-6. 
October, 1941. 


Chicago University dropped intercollegiate football more than a year ago. 
At the time speculation was rife as to whether this action would lower the 
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institution's income both from tuition (enrollment) and gifts or endowments 
from private individuals. Many wondered whether the intramural and other 
varsity sports programs would decline sharply as a result. Though the time 
which has elapsed since Chicago’s record-breaking action is too short for evi- 
dence to the conclusive, indications of its effects are in evidence. Among many 
interesting facts most will be surprised to learn that in 1940 more football was 
played at Chicago than ever before, and that a winning football team seems to 
play practically no part in an undergraduate’s selection of a college! 


“Homeroom Harmony.” OLive Eckerson. The Nation’s Schools, pp. 25-27, 

October, 1941. 

With many teachers the “Homeroom” or the “Activity” period has become 
the most dreaded time of the day or week. What is she to do with that noisy 
crowd of boys and girls for that hour? How can they be organized effectively? 
Refreshingly narrated and full of suggestions for guidance, this is an account 
of the redirection of the energies of forty-five ninth graders who had a well- 
established reputation for deviltry and aggravation. 


“Criteria for Extra-Curricular Activities.” Dwicut D. W. Davis. The American 
School Board Journal, Vol. 103, No. 3, pp. 26-27, 91. September, 1941. 
Extra-class activities have come to play an important role in high schools. 

In some instances, student activities of all types are taken for granted, in other 

schools new growths are fostered, in all small attention has been paid to the 

principles which should govern these activities. The author presents and dis- 
cusses (1) Diffusion, (2) Selectivity, (3) Inclusion, (4) Participation, (5) Volun- 
tarism, (6) Educationalism, and (7) the Coeducational aspect. 


“Can Occupational Trends Be Predicted?” SretpeN C. MENEFEE. Occupations, 
20:10-14. October, 1941. 


Industrial predictions are admittedly difficult, because (1) industrial activity 
varies with prices and with consumer demand, (2) there is a lack of information 
on current changes in industry, and (3) there is no way to predict technological 
changes. In spite of these handicaps the author considers the aspects of the 
problem in a challenging manner, with attention also to future population 
trends and jobs. 


Book Reviews 


KR 


The Southern Association Study: A Report of the Work with the Thirty-three 
Cooperating Secondary Schools, 1938-1941. The Director and Members of 
the Staff. Nashville, Tennessee: The Commission on Curricular Problems 
and Research of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
1941. Pp. vii +68. Single copies, fifty cents each; reduced price for ten 
or more copies. 

This is a significant report which describes the beginnings and the develop- 
ment of a cooperative educational endeavor, regional in its scope, which is 
sponsored by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
purpose of the Study in the thirty-three cooperating secondary schools has 
been to improve “education for the youth of the South.” 
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The work has been carried forward by the Commission on Curricular Prob- 
lems and Research which was created by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools in December, 1935. The present monograph, to be 
followed by other monographs, covers the years from 1938 to 1941, describes 
the organization of the Study, tells how the participating schools were selected, 
gives the name and the location of each school, and describes three summer 
conferences which have been conducted for the staff members of the par- 
ticipating schools: at Vanderbilt University in 1938, at the University of 
North Carolina in 1939, and at Richmond, Kentucky, in 1940. It also describes 
the work of the participating schools during 1940-1941 and the present status 
of the Study and discusses plans for its continuation. The bibliography con- 
tains numerous items concerning the Study and the work in the participating 
schools. Future publications by the Commission on Curricular Problems and 
Research will describe other activities in which the Study has been engaged, 
and especially its cooperation with a number of teacher-education institutions 
in the Southern States. 

This monograph is unique in the history of education in the South and 
should be studied by teachers in high schools and colleges and especially by 
people engaged in the education of teachers. 

EpcarR W. KNIGHT. 


Store Salesmanship. N. A. Briscor, Grace GriFFitH and O. P. Rosinson. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York. 1941. Revised Edition. 


In the light of the recent rapid growth of secondary-school courses in retail- 
ing, or distributive education as it is coming to be known, this is a welcome 
revision of a widely used textbook in retailing. In addition to the usual 
features of a book on salesmanship, some guidance and an orientation into 
store work is attempted. Chapters on advertising and display and the non- 
selling activities of the sales person are also included. In order to make the 
text more teachable for a single semester course in salesmanship, the book is 


divided into seventeen chapters and sixty-eight assignments or “topics.” An 


abundance of pupil activities is included such as questions, suggested investiga- 
tions, problems, and case studies. All in all the book appears to be a con- 
siderable improvement over the previous one. 

McKee Fisk. 


Biology and Human Affairs. By Joun W. Ritcnie. World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 1941. Pp. xiii + 1026. 


i 

The successful writer of high-school textbooks must possess two particular 
abilities. The first in importance is that of understanding young people—their 
interests, limitations, and their usual reactions—and of writing in a way that 
appeals to them. The second is ability within the special subject field. The 
author of this text apparently possesses the latter of these in superior degree, but 
seems lacking in the former. 

Under these circumstances, where the book can find its best use is hard to tell. 
Perhaps this may be in certain courses in advanced biology in the few high 
schools that offer them, or as a supplementary text in junior college, or as a 
reference work. The print and illustrations are excellent; the treatment is often 
somewhat unusual and for that reason affords new angles of vision for those 
students already enough prepared to appreciate them; and a wealth of good 
scientific material is included. 

CARLETON E. PRESTON. 








